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TENDENCIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 

MIDDLE WEST 



WALTER A. JESSUP 
Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 



Secondary education in the Middle West, as elsewhere, has 
assumed an unusual degree of importance within recent years. 
Within the last decade the increase in enrolment in the North 
Central and Western territory has been 79 per cent, as compared 
with an increase of 74 per cent in the North Atlantic states. 1 

A slightly larger proportion of the total population is enrolled 
in schools in the North Central and Western territory than is 
enrolled in the North Atlantic states. The figures for the North 
Central states are 19.3 per cent, for the Western states 17.4 per 
cent, and for the North Atlantic states 16.31. 

Not only is there a larger percentage of the total population 
enrolled in school, but a larger percentage of the school population 
is in attendance. The figures for the North Central states are 
76. 17 per cent, for the Western states 81 .09 per cent, and for the 
North Atlantic states 68 . 50 per cent. 

The question arises whether or not a larger proportion of the 
students are in secondary schools in one part of the country than 
in others. In answer to this it may be said that 8 per cent of the 
total school enrolment is in the high school in the North Central 
territory, 10 per cent in the Western territory, and 8 per cent in 
the North Atlantic territory. 

In general it may be said that there are but slight differences 
in the degree of growth in secondary education in the North 
Atlantic states, the North Central states, and the Western states. 
Such slight differences as may be found are almost uniformly 
to the advantage of the North Central or Western states. How- 
ever, the same forces that have been operative in the expansion of 

1 These figures are taken from the C.R., 1913, Vol. II. 
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secondary education in one section of the country have apparently 
been operative in other sections of the country. The significant 
thing that comes out of such an analysis is the striking similarity in 
all phases of growth throughout the different sections of the 
country. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Private schools are better supported in the North Atlantic and 
Western territory than in the North Central territory, as is shown 
from the fact that 17 per cent of the secondary-school enrolment 
in the North Atlantic states is to be found in private schools, 
17 per cent in the Western states, while only n per cent is to be 
found in the private schools in the North Central states. 

SEX DISTRIBUTION 

The percentage of male teachers in the high schools of these 
three sections is almost the same. The percentage of male teachers 
for the high schools of the North Atlantic states is 43 per cent, 
for the North Central states 45 per cent, and for the Western states 
43 per cent. Evidently the same forces are at work in the different 
sections of the country in so far as the selection of sex of the teachers 
is concerned. 

A striking similarity is found also in connection with the sex 
of the students in the secondary schools. In the North Atlantic 
territory 47 per cent of the students are boys; in the North Central 
territory 44 per cent; in the Western territory 45 per cent. Evi- 
dently the same forces which are operative to attract boys in the 
high schools of one section are operative in the other sections. 

ACADEMIC WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL 

In the North Atlantic states 69 per cent of the students are 
classified under the head of academic work, in the North Central 
territory 79 per cent, and in the Western territory 75 per cent. In 
the North Atlantic states 19 per cent of the students are reported 
in commercial courses, in the North Central territory 13 per cent, 
and in the Western territory 10 per cent. 

From these figures it may be inferred that the students in the 
West are less interested in the commercial courses than are the 
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students in the East. This is, in all probability, a natural situation, 
in view of the differences in the density of population, with the 
attendant differences in vocations. 

SIZE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The widespread disposition in the West to afford high-school 
advantages within easy access of the students, coupled with the 
comparative sparseness of population has resulted in the organiza- 
tion and development of many small high schools. For example, 
in Iowa 60 per cent of the high schools have fewer than 100 students. 
This is fairly true of other states in the North Central territory. 
As a consequence of the small enrolment, there is a small teaching 
body. The modal number of teachers in the Iowa high school is 
three. The fact that there are few teachers means that each teacher 
is required to teach more than one subject. In fact, it is not an 
uncommon thing to find a teacher teaching four or five different 
subjects, such as botany, algebra, English, physics, and agriculture. 
Indeed, every study which has been made of this situation in the 
small high school indicates a lamentable situation in regard to the 
qualifications of the teachers to teach the subjects required. Mr. 
Josselyn, of the University of Kansas, who recently analyzed the 
teaching combinations of the teachers in Kansas, found that only 
about one-quarter of the teachers were teaching one subject, while 
another quarter were teaching three subjects, with hundreds teach- 
ing from four to five subjects. A similar study in Iowa revealed 
the same situation. Interest attaches to the question of the 
qualifications of the teacher to teach four or five subjects. Suffice 
it to say that for the present the typical college graduate is not 
qualified to teach the range of subject-matter required to be taught. 

COURSES OF STUDY 

From the nature of the case the typical small high school offers 
very little in the way of election. While it is true that many high 
schools attempt to introduce a degree of flexibility in the course by 
means of alternating courses from year to year, yet in the main 
students who enter these schools must take a set course. 

Owing to the fact that the characteristic high school of this 
territory either is on the accredited or approved list of a state 
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university, or is aspiring to be, it may be seen readily that where 
only a single course is offered this course is of such a nature as to 
meet the requirements of the higher institutions. Thus the modi- 
fications in the course of study of the small high school parallel the 
changes in the entrance requirements of the colleges in the states 
in which the high school is located. A study of the course of 
study reveals evidence of the influence of the Committee of Ten, 
the Committee on College-Entrance Requirements, and the 
Committee of Nine, which latter committee is only beginning to 
wield an appreciable influence in these schools. 

With the growing disposition to question the traditional course 
of study has come about legislation in a number of states favoring 
the introduction of the newer subject-matter. This has come 
about in the form of subsidy for special work as is found in Minne- 
sota, or coercion as is found in Iowa. For example, in Minnesota 
a community which introduces certain of the newer subjects in its 
high school is entitled to receive a specific money grant from the 
state. In Iowa beginning with this year all schools in the state 
are required to teach agriculture, home economics, and manual 
training. 

The fact that the high school with a small teaching force can 
teach only a limited number of subjects contributes to the uneasi- 
ness and dissatisfaction in regard to the course of study in the 
high school and the college-entrance requirements. It should be 
said in this connection, however, that changes are going on con- 
stantly. New subjects are being introduced in the schools, and 
the colleges are changing their entrance requirements. Each change 
is made in the direction of a greater degree of flexibility. It should 
be noted, however, that the small high school is limited to a single 
course of study from the very fact that its corps of teachers is 
limited. 

NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 

Normal training courses are quite general throughout the high 
schools of the North Central states. For example, special sub- 
sidies are offered by the states for the development of normal 
training courses in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and other 
states. 
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THE NORTH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

Almost a thousand of the leading high schools in the North 
Central territory have met the standards prescribed by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Credits 
made in these high schools are accepted for entrance throughout 
this territory. This organization, which has developed during the 
past two decades, has had a powerful influence on the standards of 
secondary education. An attempt has been made to fix require- 
ments for the qualifications of teachers, the amount and kind of 
apparatus, libraries, and laboratory equipment, length of term, and 
other external conditions. The subject-matter taught has been 
prescribed somewhat definitely by committees appointed by this 
organization. As new subjects have appeared they have sought to 
prescribe and limit units of work in the various fields, such as 
agriculture, manual training, and the like. 

Practically all of the high schools in the towns of 2,500 or more 
in the North Central territory either are or have been on the 
approved list of this association, so that a study of these high 
schools is of significance in any attempt to understand secondary 
education in this territory. 

Even here it is a noteworthy fact that the high schools are 
small. For example, the median of this list in North Dakota has 
112 students, in Nebraska 137 students, in Illinois 143 students, 
and so on up to a median enrolment of 244 students in Indiana. 

The towns in which these high schools are located vary from a 
median population of 3,430 in North Dakota to 9,250 in Illinois. 
Wide variability exists in the size of the high school in towns of 
the same population. For example, in towns of from 7,500 to 
10,000 population the size of the high schools varies from less than 
100 to more than 1,000. However, in the main the median high- 
school enrolment in this territory varies with the size of town. 
The range of medians is from 109 in towns of 2,500 or less to 841 
in towns of 50,000 or more. 

The median number of teachers in these high schools varies from 
five in Nebraska to ten in Indiana. There is a somewhat wide 
variation in the provisions made by the different states for teach- 
ing. For example, the median six-teacher high school in Minnesota 
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and North Dakota has 75 students, while the median six-teacher 
high school in Ohio has 175 students. The median eight- teacher 
high school in Minnesota has no students; in Indiana, 250 
students. Table I shows the wide variation in regard to the 
average number of students per teacher. This table becomes clear 
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when read thus: Of the 74 cities with a population of 2,500 or less, 
one city employs a high-school teacher for every 5 pupils; 15 
employ one teacher for every 10 pupils; and so on. 

It is noteworthy that no clear correlation exists between the 
average number of students per teacher and the size of city; small 
cities adhere quite as closely to the central tendency in this par- 
ticular as do the larger cities until the population reaches 50,000. 
That is, the employment of one teacher for every 10 pupils is found 
in cities of every class. The median number of pupils per teacher, 
however, for each class is identical in all cities with a population of 
less than 50,000. 

In the face of such differences there can be little doubt that the 
pressure of outside standardizing agencies falls with unequal 
intensity on the different schools. 

ORGANIZATION 

The teachers in these schools are forbidden to teach more than 
six recitations per day, and school authorities are encouraged to 
limit the number to five. In the smaller high schools of this 
territory (not on the North Central list) the teachers teach 
six to seven recitations per day. The standard length of recitation 
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period is 40 minutes or more; 40 and 45 minutes are the most 
frequent periods. 

SEX OF TEACHERS 

Interest is attached to the question of the sex of the principals 
and teachers. Table II gives the data concerning principals. 
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This table should be read thus: In the cities of 2,500 or under, 
43 per cent of the principals are women, etc. It should be noted 
that the number of women principals steadily falls off as the size 
of the school increases. 

The sex of the high-school teacher is likewise of interest. Table 
III gives the data concerning teachers. This table should be 
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read thus: In cities of 2,500 or less, 80 per cent of the teachers are 
women, etc. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that the percentage 
of women as teachers or principals is greater in the small city than 
in the large. 

SALARIES 

The salaries of the principals in these high schools vary widely. 
For example, in towns of 7,500 to 10,000 population the variation 
in salary paid to the principal is from $650 to $3,000. The median 
salary varies from $850 in cities of 2,500 or less to $3,000 in cities 
of 50,000 or more. The maximum salary of high-school teachers 
likewise varies greatly. In cities with a population of from 7,500 
to 10,000 the maximum salary of teachers ranges from as low as $600 
to as high as $1,700. The median maximum salary varies from $750 
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in towns of 2,500 population or less, to $1,600 in towns of 50,000 
of more. 

EXPERIENCE 

The experience of the teachers in these high schools represents 
a wide range of variability. For example, in towns of 7,500 to 
10,000 population there are 170 teachers with no experience, and 
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one teacher who has had 43 years of experience. The median 
experience of the teacher varies from 3 . + years, in towns of 
2,500 or less, up to 8. + years in towns of 50,000 or more. 



EDUCATION AND TENURE 



The typical teacher holds a degree of Bachelor of Arts. About 
one-eighth of the teachers hold Masters' degrees. Over one-third 
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of the teachers are serving their first year in a particular position. 
This means that between 30 and 40 positions out of 100 are open 
annually. The typical tenure of position in small towns is one 
year, increasing to two years in cities up to 50,000, with four years 
in cities whose population exceeds 50,000. 

VOCATIONAL WORK 

In view of the fact that this group of nearly one thousand 
high schools are intimately affiliated with the college or university, 
it is of interest to note what they are doing in connection with 
vocational subjects. Mr. H. W. Anderson, a graduate student in 
the state University of Iowa, has recently made an investigation of 
vocational subjects taught in these high schools. He received 
returns from almost five hundred of these schools. Forty-seven 
different subjects of a vocational nature were offered, ranging in 
frequency from bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic, which 
were taught in something like 75 per cent of the cities, to brick- 
laying, which was taught in one-half of 1 per cent of these schools. 
Table IV, taken from Mr. Anderson's report, is suggestive. 

He found a wide variation in the frequency with which particular 
subjects appear in the high-school curriculum. This variation is 
apparent in every state and in cities of every size. A vocational 
subject may be offered by a small percentage of the schools in one 
state, and by a large percentage in another. He summarizes his 
investigation thus: 

On the whole, commercial courses seem to be best established, and agri- 
cultural and normal training subjects are offered with the least frequency. 

The subjects ranking highest for each group are bookkeeping in the com- 
mercial group, general agriculture in the agricultural group, mechanical drawing 
in the mechanic arts group, cooking in the domestic arts group, and pedagogy 
in the normal training group. Only eight subjects, five of them commercial, 
two domestic arts, and one mechanic arts, are offered by more than 50 per cent 
of the schools. 

Private schools give less emphasis to the vocational subjects. 

Wide variation exists in the year or grade of occurrence of the vocational 
subjects. Normal training subjects are mainly in the fourth year. Shorthand 
and typewriting and commercial law are third- and fourth-year subjects. The 
remaining vocational subjects are usually offered in the first and second years. 
Vocational courses are offered mainly for one semester or for one year. The 
exceptions are shorthand and typewriting, two-year courses, and mechanical 
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drawing, sewing, and cooking, which are given in the dual modes of one year 
and two years. 

However, a few subjects, such as commercial geography and wood joinery, 
are semester subjects. It is a general tendency to devote less time to voca- 
tional subjects in private schools than in public schools. For example, short- 
hand, a two-year course in the public schools, is a one-year course in the 
private schools. 

The commercial, mechanic arts, and agricultural subjects include a fairly 
constant percentage of the high-school enrolment, approximately from 18 
to 20 per cent. The domestic arts subjects, sewing and cooking, include about 
15 per cent of the high-school students. Each normal training subject includes 
about 6 per cent. Approximately 40 per cent of the boys are enrolled in 
mechanic arts and agricultural subjects. About 30 per cent of the girls are 
taking cooking and sewing, and about n per cent normal training. The 
number of recitations per week seems to be 5. 

Vocational subjects are invariably electives. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS IMPORTANT 

It should be said that the high schools in the Central West are 
assuming a new degree of importance. The men at the head of 
these schools are as a whole well-trained, alert members of the 
teaching profession. The schools are in the main well supported 
by public taxation. Magnificent buildings are being erected. 
Elaborate equipment is being secured. In the typical mid-western 
city the high school assumes a large place in the community life. 
The general public is interested in the doings of the high school; 
her athletics, her debates, her oratorical contests, her social activi- 
ties, her commencements, her fortunes and misfortunes. As a 
result of this support, the leaders in the field of secondary education 
are taking new and decided stands in regard to the nature of their 
work. They are quite naturally somewhat intolerant of restrictive 
measures either by state authority, by associations, or by the 
colleges. It may be that they are too sensitive to pressures which 
are being exerted. It is to be hoped that this is not the case, because 
of the fact that it is necessary that secondary education be developed 
along with the elementary and higher phases. With the increased 
dependence on public education, it is imperative that the work of 
elementary, secondary, and higher education be sufficiently amen- 
able to control, be sufficiently flexible, to permit of the adjustments 
that are necessary in the training of people of such varying abilities, 
tendencies, and ideals as are found in our mid-western states. 



